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Foreign Policy and Public Opinion 


It was not an unusual American in the winter of 1950-51 
who was searching in some confusion for the meaning of an 
enormous struggle in which he found himself involved. 


He wanted to know what the East-West conflict was all about. 
There were plenty of voices trying to tell him. 


American Searching for Meaning to World Crisis 


Perhaps he would listen each night to the pontifical pro- 
nouncements of a radio commentator who, between commer- 
cials for a headache remedy, would explain at some length 
that present events should come as no surprise to. /zs listeners 
because he, from this microphone, had warned them as long ago 
as 1940 what would happen. Sometimes, though less often, he 
might catch part of the eighteen-star extra world news round-up 
from brisk and crackly voices in Tokyo, London, and Washing- 
ton. Probably he would read a newspaper almost every day, at 
least the headlines about what the Red hordes are doing now. 
Often he would turn to a syndicated columnist who would ex- 
plain, in blunt language, who in the government had been a 
member of how many party fronts, when, and where; or, on 
alternate days, how the person really responsible for the present 
state of the world is Harry Hopkins. 


This American probably liked to look at picture magazines, 
and would pause over a pictograph of a Red tide flooding over 
most of the earth’s surface, or of a snarling Russian bear claw- 
ing at the world. Most weeks he saw a news magazine, which 
would tell him how he and the mood of the nation felt that 
week, and how affable Kenneth S. Wherry made short work of a 
New-Dealing Senator and a pinkish cinemappeaser. Occasionally 
he would buy a magazine at a newsstand to read the brightly 
bannered article about AMERICA FIGHTS THE WORLD 
REDS or HOW WE LOST THE PACIFIC or NEW—THE 


_ SECRET DEAL AT YALTA or STALIN: MAN OF TERROR. 
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On very rare occasions he might glance at the church publica- 
tion his wife insisted they take, to read that the world was in 
such a state because there was not enough Faith in High Places, 
and that the missionary work of the church was getting along 
quite well in spite of wars and revolutions. 


If his home was one of those blessed with television he could 
watch the News Being Made Before Your Eyes, in little, 
squeaky, disconnected bits and snatches. At the movies each 
week he probably watched intrepid FBI men, using car-to-plane 
telephones and location-indicators and other intricate devices 
of Modern Science, trap the communist agents who were after 
the Secret of the Atom Bomb. In the newsreel, when he stayed 
for it, he saw snatches of grimmer Americans dodging the bul- 
lets of Asiatic communists. 


Meaning of the Struggle in the Popular Press 


Probably none of this cleared up much of his confusion, but 
sometimes it provided him with things to tell himself about the 
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meaning of the struggle which was altering his life. He could 
vent the full power of his wrath on a powerful, supernatural, 
demonic force called the Reds. He could blame foreigners or 
blame Joe Stalin personally or blame Roosevelt or blame the 
“parlor pinks” in the State Department or blame the do-gooders. 
He could grit his teeth and call it an inevitable war for survival. 


With such negative meaning to the crisis he was abundantly 
provided by the newspapers and magazines and radio programs 
on which he largely depended for his opinion. It is a struggle for 
survival and self-preservation, they told him, of Americanism, 
Capitalism, Democracy, and Christianity, against Communism 
and Russia, evil powers which would destroy Our Western 
Civilization and Our Way of Life. If there was anything more 
to the struggle than this, for the most part it was not made 
known to this American and to the public. 


Policy-Maker Searches for Public’s 
Interpretation of the Struggle 


It was not an unusual policy-maker in the federal adminis- 
tration in the winter of 1950-51 who was also searching in some 
confusion.* He was searching to find out what this other Amet- 
ican and his fellow members of “the public” might think to be 
the meaning of the struggle. He needed to know. Perhaps he had 
spent a good part of his time the previous year not carrying on 


the work of foreign policy, but answering preposterous charges _ 


by kleig-lighted Congressional investigating committees, which 
_ for some reason the public tolerated or even endorsed. He might 


have worked on a program of foreign aid, only to find the pro- - 


: gram violently and inaccurately attacked by William Randolph 


* Authority for foreign policy in the American government is divided between 
- Congress and the Presidency. The role of the entire executive branch of the gov- 
5 ernment, not simply the State Department and Foreign Service, has become cru- 
cial in the formation of broad policy which is then revised or checked by Con- 
_ gress, chiefly through its powers of appropriating funds. The initiation of positive 
- foreign policy is in fact largely an administrative function, therefore the ‘‘policy- 


- much poorer than the Congressman’s. 


maker” referred to here is the administrator, whose access to the public has-been 


Hearst and Senator Jenner, and much of the public accepting 
their interpretation. Possibly he made plans for the Point Four 
program, and then found that much of Congress was opposed 
to what he was doing, and that most of the public had never 
even heard of it. 


He found that the range of foreign policy alternatives open 
to him was sharply limited. Earlier such a policy as the recog- 
nition of communist China, which the British diplomats had 
accomplished with comparative ease, was really not even open 
to him for consideration, in face of an organized public opinion 
against it. Now he found that the field of possible courses of 
action was even more sharply and decisively limited by the 
notions of this other American and his fellows. 


Policy-Maker Finds Few Channels to the Public 


The policy-maker in the executive branch of the government 
found few channels really open to him to get through to this — 
other American. Foreign policy had been carried on so long | 
by the administrators themselves in their own offices and em- 
bassies that there still clung to this policy-maker and his fellow 
policy-makers a tradition which did not include “public opinion” » 
as an important part of foreign policy. He had not learned the 
techniques to approach the public, and he had not created or 
kept open channels of communication to the public. The policy- . 
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maker found that the opinions which were limiting his work 
were being formed on the basis of communication by men who 
did not have the responsibility of policy-making, nor a mind- 
set to understand policy. The policy-maker found he was limited 
by public opinion which he did not understand, and which in 
turn did not understand what he was doing. 


There was something tragic, in the winter of 1950-51, about 
these two Americans, each shadow-boxing: the one molding his 
opinions of a mighty struggle and of communism—the most 
serious threat to peace and freedom from a single movement in 
the history of the world—on the basis of bits and shreds of sen- 
sational journalism served up to him by a variety of groups not 
responsible for national policy; the other creating national 
policy partly in ignorance and greatly in fear of what the other 
might think. The policy-maker did not understand or have con- 
tact with the “public”; the man of the “public” certainly did not 
understand the program of the policy-maker. This situation, 
which had probably prevailed pretty much since the American 
Revolution, was doubly tragic in the winter of 1950-51, for 
at that time public opinion was crucial. 
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PUBLIC OPINION IS CRUCIAL 


Once upon a time international affairs was the exclusive 
province of the diplomat. Trained men, observing a delicate 
protocol, carried on elaborate dealings with each other in the 
name of States. America, through its ambassador, made a re- 
quest of Britain, and Britain, through its foreign minister, made 
a reply to America. No people were involved; just States, which 
acted toward other States through diplomats. 


That time is gone. It is not gone just because the States which 
now hold the center of the stage (America, which always was a 
little clumsy as a newcomer to diplomatic rules, and the USSR, 
which never even bothered to learn them) do not play the game 
the way it used to be played. It is gone because it always was 
something of a falsification of international politics, and be- 
cause the events of the twentieth century have made this so evi- 
dent that even diplomats and experts on international relations 
are coming round to admit it. 


States are not monolithic entities which touch each other only 
at one point, the foreign offices, but are conglomerations of 
groups of people with all sorts of opinions about, and influences 
on, other peoples and the policies carried on in their name. 
The housewives, businessmen, workers, doctors, labor unions, 
churches, ethnic groups, alumni associations, banks, customs, 


habits, and common experiences which compose a nation, limit — 


and direct the actions of the diplomat who lives in their midst 
and acts in the name of the nation. 


This is true to some extent even in a dictatorship, in which the 
dictator must always keep up his propaganda and maintain his 


iron curtain in order to keep public support for his policies. It is _ 


true ina radically different way in a democracy, where the policy- 


maker does not have full power, but is responsible to and 


| 


/ 


checked by a political arrangement which rests on a popular ‘ 


vote, where the policy-maker himself is conditioned by a demo- 


cratic heritage, and where the policy-maker does not have con- 


trol of the means of communicating opinions. 
8. 
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There are special reasons why “public opinion,” to use the 
usual pallid term for a very vivid reality, has today become in- 
escapably central to the problems of international relations. 
These special reasons, which put public opinion at the heart of 
our modern problem, are: 


1) The nature of modern warfare and power conflict; 
2) The nature of the communist movement; and 


3) The nature of our mass society. 


Total War and Total Power Conflict 


Once upon a time wars were far-off events which States fought 
with each other using armies of professional soldiers. Now wars 
are called “total,” and include every citizen, and every part of 
life. The dainty distinctions which once were made, between 
neutral and belligerent nations, or civilian and combatant 
peoples, or even between states of war and peace, do not any 
longer have much meaning. The inclusiveness of the present 
struggle is marked by the whole world as a battlefield or area 
of power manipulation (whoever would have thought, not long 
ago, that we would really care what happened in Tibet? ); by 
the consummate destructiveness of its military weapons (the 

_ atom bomb, which kills a city at one blow, is now but fourth in 
rank among our weapons) ; by the complete reorientation of our 
domestic life (Senator Taft is now for price controls). 


We are engaged in a world conflict which while not now in- 
volving actual wide-scale military engagements already affects 
every public act and decision. This struggle deserves a more 
_ precise title than World War III, for it is hardly just one 
‘more in a dreadful series. Its size, scope, method, and inclusive- 
ness make it different in kind from the conflict with Hitler. In 
_ our present situation, every man becomes a potential spy, sabo- 
:  teur, and traitor. “Morale” becomes all important, not just 
among the armed services, but everywhere. ° ‘Psychological war- 
“fare” becomes a major device, for properly to shift opinions of 
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people is a major victory. A loss of face is a great military de- 
feat, and propaganda is a major military weapon. Therefore, 
the organizing center of the activities of the whole people, the 
mind and the will, and the pitch and nature of its commitment, 
become critically important. Power politics and war in an atom 
bomb world could be said to be a contest of national morales, 
a struggle of public opinion. 


Communist Strategy 


The world-wide communist movement to a unique degree 
both employs public opinion as a means, and holds the domina- 
tion of world opinion as an end. It aims at and uses public 
Opinion in a program untouched in scope by any other world 
movement in history. Outside the communist orbit there is a 
“fifth column,” more thorough and active than anything the 
Nazis ever had, working incessantly and systematically on the 
opinion of every nation in the world. Each major nation has its 
Communist Party, and its party fronts, its magazines, handbills, 
rallies, protest meetings, parades, and slogans. Internationally 
there are the world “peace” conferences; in each country there 
are the Leagues for Peace, Freedom, Justice, and what not. The 
party itself actively recruits members, and works to influence 
public opinion. Beyond the party in each country there are in- 
numerable, shifting “front” groups, well disguised or thinly dis- 
guised, stridently influencing opinion at every level of society. 


The communists have well understood the effectiveness of 
ptopaganda by special groups. They have appropriate organiza- 
tions for women, for Negroes, for students, for veterans, for na- 
tionality groups, for youth, and so on. They work assiduously. 
on every channel, every grievance they can manipulate around 
the world. They are adroit in selecting the proper appeals to the © 
proper groups, the gripes and dreams of persons they can use to 
influence opinion. From one aspect the international communist — 
movement is a gigantic propaganda machine, grinding out an 
unending stream of Vishinsky speeches, Daily Workers, Marxist 
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journals, leaflets, mottoes, claims in the U.N., claims in Italy, 
claims in India, appeals for peace, demands for justice, threats 
ot force, words scrawled on a wall. 


Within the communist world the propaganda machine can 
Operate without opposition, and “public opinion” is controlled 
to the minutest suggestion of “deviationism” even in the biology 
textbook or musical composition. The free world has come only 
recently, and belatedly, to know the importance of this cam- 
paign for the public opinion of the world. We have begun, 
feebly, to respond, with a Voice of America, and a weak gesture 
here and there at propaganda. Our overt propaganda effort is 
far short of what it should be. 


But the struggle for world public opinion is not carried on 
only in the content of specific propaganda media; it is carried 
on also in the deeds and values which these media proclaim. 
Communism has come to be a world force not only through 
its military aggression and revolutionary coups. It has gained its 
power in Russia in the first place, and more recently in Czecho- 
slovakia and Indo-China and China, because men believed firm- 
ly, and made a convincing case based on convincing acts, and 
had their needs met, their opinions changed, and a new faith 
inspired in them. We struggle today with communism as a tre- 
mendous world power because men have come to believe in it, 
in France, in Italy, in China, in India, around the world, and 
some in America itself. Many “believe” perforce, because they — 
hear the march of the Red armies, it is true; but many also be- 
lieve before this and without this, and there would have been 
no Red armies to march unless men had come to believe. 


Readers of this magazine will remember Herman Reissig’s 
article in the November issue, in which he gave a cogent elabora- 
tion of the Congregational Christian Call to the Churches. He 


said that the world crisis was the result of the positive. appeal 


which communism made when justice was not done, when old 
social orders broke down, and when old faiths failed. With such 
a positive appeal, and the force of arms, and land reform, and 
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loud propaganda, the communist movement works upon the 
public opinion of the world, and war takes place to capture 
that crucial public opinion. 


Mass Society 


There can be total war, and a world-wide communist propa- 
ganda, because the technology and social organization of mod- 
ern society make possible the communication of opinion with 
great speed to enormous numbers of men. A society already 
marked by great units into which men conform to a uniform 
pattern and use mass produced products, creates considerable 
pressure also to adopt mass-produced opinions. The devices of 
modern communication, in which a voice on the radio, a face on 
the screen, or a word on a page, can be heard or seen or read at 
the same time by fantastic numbers and almost immediately 
after some event has occurred, make for quick, mass shifts of 
opinion not possible before. 


Public opinion becomes even more important because it is 
made massive, volatile, and pervasive, an irresistible force which 
can be rallied at a moment’s notice. We have learned the fright- 
ening and powerful possibilities of communications in a mass 
society from two rather disparate groups, the dictators and the 
advertising men. Both of these have had a burning interest to 
learn how to hold and sway the opinions of men en masse, and 
the techniques they developed are now refined, and available to 
those who in the interests of war or peace would manipulate 
public opinion.. 
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CHRISTIANS AND THE CENTRALITY 
OF OPINION - 


# 


The totality of war, and the all-enveloping propaganda stra- _ 
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tegy of the communist movement, and the instruments of mass 
communication, make public opinion crucial for the decision in 
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and outcome of the struggles over war, peace and international 
relations. 


Relation of Faith and Power 


We Christians have always been fond of saying that the most 
fundamental force in the world is faith, or words to that effect. 
It is somewhat unsettling to realize that, after all, in a way and 
to a degree our sermons hardly touched, this is true. We never 
got very far with this claim before, because it seemed to repre- 
sent, and perhaps much of the time it did represent, an idealism 
and an optimism stronger on hope than on knowledge of the 
power realities of the world. Sometimes we seemed to say that 
faith should take the place of bulldozers in the moving of moun- 
tains, and that a widespread rebirth of overt adherence to our 
brand of religion would solve the problems of the world, with 
the political assistance, if any at all would be needed, only of a 
conference table session of Kagawa, Schweitzer, and John R. 


Mott. 


To this version of the faith-is-crucial theme there have prop- 
erly been entered some rather far-reaching objections. “Faith,” 
on any definition, is a poor substitute for the political instru- 
ments necessary for political purposes, or for military instru- 
ments necessary for military purposes. “Faith” or the “changing 
of men’s minds” cannot be a substitute for realistic politics. 
When religious transformations, or the UNESCO preamble doc- 
trine about changing the minds of men, are set over against or 
in place of “power politics,” then the proper rejoinder is that 
power politics is the only kind of politics there is. Those who 
advocate various switches in faith and opinion instead of use of 
the actual instruments of power, are thinking of some non- 
political other world where wars are not made with guns aa 


elections are not won with votes. 
; 


_ Meaning of Faith 
rt 


But perhaps this was a faulty understanding of “faith” in the 


first place..Perhaps by faith we Christians have properly not 
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meant a superpersonal magic force, which by itself moves moun- 
tains without steam shovels, ends wars without battles, brings 
justice without laws, and heals the Rev. Mr. Norman Vincent 
Peale’s parishioners without medical treatment. Perhaps we 
have meant instead the re-orientation of the whole of life, the new 
direction from the core of personal being, which gives aim and 
context and meaning to the wse of the instruments of the world. 
The primacy of faith may be thus understood as the initial, 
fundamental motive power at the center of one’s life, which 
sets the direction for one’s relation to the realities of the world, 
and not as a magic which obviates attention to those realities. 
This faith does move mountains, and wage wars, and prevent 
them. 


With this understanding of faith in a world of war we can 
maintain its fundamental importance, for tanks are driven by 
men with minds. Guns are fired, and orders are given, and 
bridges are built, and speeches are made, by men with minds. 
At the heart of the contest for power is the contest for the con- 
trol of public opinion, for wars are made in the minds of men. 


OPINIONS ARE HELD IN GROUPS 


“The Public” which holds the opinions we have found to be 
crucial in world affairs is not the super-entity to which the poli- 
tician refers in the peroration of his campaign speech: the Pub- 
lic, one mighty, unified reality, which supports him even as he 
always works for it. The public is rather, as the politician knows 
in his plans but does not acknowledge in his speeches, a collec- ~ 
tion of “publics,” a series of groups of persons with common 
interests and identifications. The public is not one great amor- — 
phous mass with an opinion; neither is it a sum of a series 
of individuals, each with an opinion. A man does not come to 
believe, to have or to lose faith, or to hold opinions, by himself _ 
in isolation. He comes to believe in and through groups. 


“Public opinion” is the opinion of a public, a group which 
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: ‘ meaning and direction of life. 


mediates its ideas to its members, reinforces, forms, and changes 
the opinions of its members. The politician, the advertiser, the 

radio executive, the magazine editor, the man who has learned 
in his own interest how to get at people, aims his words not at 
a great undifferentiated pile of persons, but at the groups into 
which those persons can be sorted, with which their interests 
and identifications lie. He aims for businessmen, for women, for 
old people, for labor union members, for rich people, for 
Negroes, for Westerners, for lovers of children or horses. He 
plans his campaign or program with the audience-groups in 
mind, calculating which ones he will hit by which appeal, be- 
cause he knows that opinions are held in groups. 


Christian Faith Held in a Community 


This conclusion, that opinions are held in groups, should not 
be too surprising to Christians. Though it comes from a strange 
quarter and is announced in a strange language, still this knowl- 
edge corresponds to what we have known, that faith is held 
in community. The church, the worship service, the sermon, and 
the maintenance of the Christian tradition are among the ex- 
pressions of the prior fact, that our faith is formed and held in 
the community of believers. We should expect this to be true of 
other faiths and other beliefs. 


If “faith” and “public opinion” appear to be quite different — 
phenomena, then this is probably due to a widespread misunder- 
standing of the former and trivialization of the latter. Under the 
impact of a secular society we all too often understand faith — 
simply in individualistic and institutional terms. Also under the 
impact of a secular society we have hesitated to assign the full 
dimension of importance for life, which the dictators saw there, 
to what we describe as “public opinion.” But what is at stake in 
both faith and public opinion at the last, is the same—the funda- 
mental affirmation a community of persons makes about the 


is: 


The Loss of a Directing Center for Life 


The mass organization of modern society means that all of 
us associate with many groups. The appeals of public opinion 
pull at us piece by piece, to externalize and trivialize our “faith,” 
to make our fundamental affirmation about life simply a collec- 
tion of opinions about support to the Congregationalists, opposi- 
tion to labor unions, the superiority of the Chevrolet, and the 
magnificence of the New York Yankees. We lose a directing 
center for our life. The more hideous results of this loss are seen 
in the men who completely renounce a personal center for 
the security of an all-encompassing collective loyalty, and be- 
come the automatons of modern dictatorships. In our own so- 
ciety men make the most remarkable affirmations of faith in 
order to find a place amid a multitude of heady appeals; they be- 
come at the root of their being shopkeepers, or opponents of 
creeping socialism, or co-op supporters, or salesmen, or prohibi- 
tionists, or patriots, or businessmen, or antivivisectionists. The 
Company or the Union or the Cause usurps their entire life- 
orientation. 


This adoption of a provincial faith is an escape from the 
plethora of immediate demands thrust at modern man from all 
directions. Among automatons, provincial faiths, and hollow 
men, the interests of just and peaceful international relations do 
not thrive. The foreign policies which result from the faith that 
the party is always right, or that Westinghouse is better than 
GE, or that “Reds” have “infiltrated” government, are not likely 
to be conducive to peace with justice. 


Influence of Organized Opinion Encouraged in U.S, 


z The piecemeal outlook and the provincial faith are encour- 
aged by our American political arrangements. The “public opin- 
ion” which is crucial to foreign affairs and politics generally is — 
not the sum of the “personal opinion” of this person and that — 
person and so on to the total of all citizens. The opinion which — 

counts necessarily is held by a public which pays attention to 
16 
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what is happening in the world, has an opinion, and has means 
to make that opinion felt. 


This is to be expected. But the situation is combined in this 
country with multiplicities of groups and of demands on persons 
which are not integrated at any level. The groups in which 
opinion is held compete for power, and the better organized 
groups with the more intensely held opinions win out. The or- 
ganized and vocal public, with a deeply felt but minority opin- 
ion, prevails again and again over the larger numbers of less 
interested, unorganized persons. 


We need to guard against the interpretation of which Mr. 
Truman, at least at campaign time, and others are fond, that 
these are special cases of sinister, selfish “special interests’ who 
mulct the innocent but defenseless public. No, after you take 
away the various publics interested and capable of expressing 
opinions, there isn’t any “Public” left. This, perhaps, rather than 
the “selfishness” of the “interests,” is the problem. In a plural- 
istic hodgepodge of competing groups we must each attend to the 
immediate, obvious, short-run interests and the general interest 
is unrepresented. The provincial interests which can be easily 
reached and organized in the mass compete, and our group must 
participate lest its opposition carry the day. This political plural- 
ism and our provincial faiths are mutual cause and effect. There 
is adequate political expression only for our interest as producers, 
not as consumers, only for our short-term, not for our long-term 
interest, only for our particular interest, and not for our part 
in the general interest. 


Inadequate “Solutions” to Problem of Provincial Publics 


The solution to the problem of multiple, provincial opinion 
groups does not lie in either of two directions in which people 
sometimes point. One wrong direction is the deprecation and re- 


jection of “pressure groups” and “power politics” and mass propa- 


ganda. To do this is simply to give over the battle to those who 
will fight it, despite your disapproval. The widespread notion that 
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the church, for example, should not actively work for concrete 
political ends when moral and religious issues are at stake, if 
carried out simply means that those who work for political ends 
which the church would oppose have an easier time of it, and 
prevail. The man who keeps his hands clean by staying out of 
“dirty politics” just makes the politics “dirtier” by his abstention. 


The existence of opinion groups, side by side, checking each 
other, works to the restraint of sin, and the larger possibility 
of justice. The labor union cannot do what it would do if there 
were no management groups, and management cannot do what 
it would do if there were no labor union, and this is good. It is 
necessary that we do participate in groups in the give-and-take 
of politics, 


Some then have pointed in another direction. Let the general 
and long-range interest be represented by pressure groups, they 
have said. Let there be a pressure group for consumers, and one 
for peace. The difficulty with this solution is that these diffuse 
and general interests are exactly the sort that cannot be mobil- 
ized in our society, or really represented by special political pres- 
sure. They need to be represented not just negatively, in the 
welter of contending groups, but in the positive creation of 
overall policy. More is involved than just the restraint of sin. 
Positive steps of general interest also must be taken. Somewhere 
in this the grace of God is at work. 


Positive Action of a Responsible Government 


We need to work for the reconciliation and integration of 
contending interests by the positive action of a responsible gov- 
ernment. The general and long-term interests are those for 
which the government should act; that’s what it is for. We 
Americans have had so long thrown at us a negative attitude 
toward government that it is a little hard to realize that the point 
of having a government is that it should do things, and do them 
for the general welfare. In order for government to act in the 

general, long-run interest, rather than in response to a particular 
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and short-run pressure, it must be strong enough to make pos- 
itive policy, and it must be held responsible to popular vote taken 
on the basis of that general policy. 


In America it is now difficult to have either the positive policy 
or the location of responsibility because the lines of authority 
and responsibility between the general public and the policy- 
maker are not clear enough. Readers of this magazine will re- 
member E. E. Schattschneider’s article on political parties. He 
emphasized our need in America for responsible political parties, 
through which voters could express with clarity their political 
demands. Because such political arrangements do not exist we 
are frustrated in our desire to express our less provincial insights, 
on behalf of consumer, peace, and the general welfare. We can 
only “get ours” through the pressure of group opinion represent- 
ing our more special interests. ; 


Need for Positive and Responsible Foreign Policy 


The need for positive and responsible government action is 
doubly evident on questions of foreign policy. The general wel- 
fare of the whole nation is exactly what is involved; but because 
it is a broad, complex, general, long-range problem, foreign 
policy for the most part attracts fewer, smaller, and less effective 
opinion groups than domestic policy questions. Often the diplo- 
mat has been allowed to carry on his little, private operations 
with other nations without anybody in the country he repre- 
sented noticing much what he did. Then when some opinion 
group did want something in foreign policy, it found it spectacu- 
larly easy, because of the absence of other opinion groups and 
the lack of interest of the general public, to get precisely what it 
wanted done in the name of American foreign policy. Even 
today, with an enormous increase in public interest in foreign 
policy, the China lobby (representing the Nationalist-Chiang 
Kai-shek interests) has been able to have an influence on major 
foreign policy decisions all out of proportion to the amount of 
support it could probably muster in the general public. 
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For a long time, and to a lesser extent still today, the foreign 
policy of the United States has been vulnerable to the pressure 
of organized minority opinion groups, and has not had the sup- 
port of contrary opinion groups, or of a general public interest. 
On foreign policy questions, where we most need positive and 
responsible government action on behalf of the general interest, 
we have been least able to have it. 


COMMUNICATION FORMS OPINION 


Because we form and hold opinions in groups, the means of 
communicating between persons is all-important in public opin- 
ion. We are all communicators; we converse, and pass round 
ideas; we help to mold the opinions of those with whom we 
have contact. But for most of our ideas and opinions, and cer- 
tainly for the information on which they are based, we are de- 
pendent on others. Even those in our communities who are called 
“opinion leaders,’ because they often initiate and determine 
opinions of others, are dependent upon ideas and facts from out- 
side the community. The role of press services, newspapers, mag- 
azines, the radio, television, the movies, pamphlets, and books 
is an enormous one, probably greater than we realize. 


This is even more true of world affairs than of other matters. 
Most of us have not seen China or Russia. Many of us do not 
know much about battleships, diplomacy, armies, or interna- 


tional geography. None of us can ascertain for ourselves what 
is happening in various places around the world. We depend 
upon channels of communication. We do not depend on them 
just for the “facts” either. In the first place, the “facts” are always 
selected, emphasized, and interpreted, even in the most “objec- 
tive’ report, else we could not understand the mass of detail. In 
the second place none of us is equipped to provide for all news 
a framework of meaning, and we demand interpretation and 
comment so that we can understand. We are all dependent for 
our opinions, to a perfectly astounding degree, on “mass com- 
munications,” and especially so in foreign affairs, where we 
have no ,investigation or experience to guide us. To a large 
degree public opinion on foreign policy is at the mercy of mass 
communication. 


The Separation of Policy-Making from Communication 


In a dictatorship, like that of the communists, the makers of 
foreign policy themselves have control over mass communica- 
tions and can manipulate public opinion to accept the policy 
they make. In democracies, fortunately, this is not the case. Here 
the policy-maker must set policy within limits of opinion formed 
beyond his control. This is as it should be, for the state in which 
the policy-maker has full control over both policy decisions and 
mass communications, as in Russia, is terrifying and inadmissible 
to men of the free world. - : 


However, there is some evidence that our fear of dictatorship 
has been directed too much against government action, and not 
enough against the irresponsible control which can as easily 
bring dictatorship about. We have so far removed from the 
makers of foreign policy all contact with the public that the 
public and the policy-makers act in considerable ignorance of 
each other, and we have a hard time getting responsible policy. 


State Department Has Lacked Contact with Public 


We have so long allowed foreign policy to be made without 
insisting that we be told about it that we have built a tradition 
that is hard to break. The diplomat, making policy fer a state 
toward other states, without reference to people anywhere, can 
still be found, and his habits of mind still linger. He is only be- 
ginning to develop the ability and the channels to understand 
the public, and make himself understood to the public. The re- 
quirements of the policy-maker in America have not necessarily 
included the ability to communicate ideas to masses of people. 
We have not demanded that of him. It is not surprising that 
all too many of our policy-makers write, speak, and think the 
gobbledegook of the government official. 


The State Department itself has only begun to develop the 
channels to understand, and make itself understood by, the pub- 
lic. No more that a decade ago public opinion considerations 
were insignificant in the Department of State. The Office of 
Public Affairs, one of the “functional and policy” staffs in the 
present organization of the State Department, has grown in im- 


‘portance year by year, especially since the coming of Mr. 


Acheson. It has been concerned in part, however, with the very 


important questions of public opinion and propaganda abroad. — 


In this country it does get out books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 


other publications on the work of the Department and encour- 
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ages their circulation. Even this much activity, however, is very — 


recent, and beside the flood of mass communications on foreign 
policy, this material, which largely reaches those already in- 
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terested, is pitifully inadequate. The present communication of 
the State Department to the public, moreover, seems largely to 
be concerned with selling a ready-made policy, rather than with 
relating policy-makers and public to each other in responsible 
interaction. 


Communications Have Had Other Values 


The men who do our mass communications material do not 
write gobbledegook; neither do they have the responsibility of 
making policy amidst the ambiguities of a confused world situa- 
tion. The reporters and columnists and commentators and fea- 
ture-article writers and photographers of our mass media, and 
the editors, publishers, station owners, and advertising agencies 
they work for have a tremendous impact on public: opinion. 


It is well to look, then, at their training, loyalties, and values. 
They are involved in a phenomenal series of communications 
industries which have in common /) high and increasing con- 
centration in a few large units, 2) a gigantic audience, and 
3) a very chummy relationship to the advertising of commercial 
products. These common characteristics of mass communications 
industries have these three results on the presentation of foreign 
policy issues: 

1. There is no responsible identification of the communica- 
tors and their audience with national foreign policy; 


2. The presentation of issues is sharply skewed to the side of 
the Republican Party and business mterests; ? 


3. The material is primarily negative, short-term, and stereo- 
typed in its appeal. 


Lack of Identification with National Policy 


The government is fair game, as perhaps it should be, for the 
_ jokes of the comedian and the gripes of the citizen, an unpleasant 
necessity we must tolerate, but keep in check. This attitude to- 
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ward government has been reciprocally encouraged by the citi- ~ 
zen and the mass media in America. 


The attitude of the men who control the media is strikingly 
clear in their own domain, on freedom of the press. This hal- 
lowed freedom, about which they often and loudly proclaim, 
means to them freedom from government restraint upon their 
activities. Any idea of restraint upon freedom of the press by 
their own actions, in press associations, concentrated ownership, 
bully tactics on smaller units, or advertising pressure, does not 
as a rule occur to them or receive public expression. Neither 
does any idea of communication to the general public by gov- 
ernment policy-makers who have been pretty effectively shut out 
from the commercial mass media. This attitude of the media in 
general was made spectacularly evident in their treatment of 
the report of the Hutchins Committee on Freedom of the Press, 
and in their attitude toward the efforts of the federal govern- 
ment’s anti-trust department to get the Associated Press to admit 
the Chicago Swn to membership. ; 


With this irresponsible, independent, freedom-of-the-press- 
means-stay-away-from-us attitude, it is not at all surprising that 
the communications media by and large treat the decisions of 
_ foreign policy as somebody else’s decisions and somebody else’s 
policy, at which they are to take potshots. A remarkable example 
of this attitude occurred in connection with one of the recent, 
belated efforts of the State Department to publicize American 
foreign policy to Americans, an attractive booklet published in 
September, 1950, and widely circulated. One of the places it 
was circulated was the annual New York Herald-Tribune ~ 
Forum. The booklet had on the cover a picture of a random — 
group of American faces, presumably representing us all, and _ 
was entitled “Our Foreign Policy.” Just under this title the 
Herald-Tribune people affixed a sticker which began: 


‘ 


“The New York Herald-Tribune is glad to distribute this 
booklet as a clear and simple exposition by the State Department 
of the Government's foreign policies.” 
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It is interesting to note in the first place that the single, over- 
all policy of the title becomes a plural set of policies on the 
sticker; but more interesting still is the shift to the third person, 
in which owr policy becomes the government's policies, explained 
by the State Department. The objectification and disassociation 
of this sticker is typical of an attitude found in the mass media in 
many more places, and much more deeply, than in the Herald- 
Tribune. 


Republican and Business Views Are Favored 


The size and concentration of the mass media mean that a 
large capital outlay is required to enter mass communications, 
and the extent of operations of a big city daily, a national mag- 
azine, a radio network, means necessarily that this is a big bus- 
iness. There is not much truth in the communist propaganda 
line about a kept press, jumping to the tune of Wall Street cap- 
italists because of advertising pressuré and financial power. But 
the average owner in mass communications doesn’t need any 
devious pressure to give his material a business slant; he is him- 
self a big businessman. All businessmen do not think alike, of 
course, on foreign policy or anything else. There is a great 
difference between the businessmen of the NAM and the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development; and there are businessmen 
who fit in no group. But still, a group composed of nothing else 
but businessmen reflects a special viewpoint; for example, the 
mass communications are sharply skewed to the side roughly 
represented by the political party which much of American bus- 


’ iness has favored, the Republican Party: 


In network radio commentaries, national circulation maga- 
zines, and especially in daily newspapers, the percentage of ma- 
terial reflecting a Republican disposition is markedly higher than 
the precentage of Republicans in the country as a whole. The 
four major national newspaper chains, for example, are all four 


staunchly and unequivocally Republican: the McCormack-Pat- 


: 


terson group, Hearst, Scripps-Howard, and Gannett. All three 


major national newsmagazines have a predominantly Republi- 
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can slant: Time, Newsweek, U.S. News. The top circulation 
magazines in America, Reader’s Digest, Life, and The Saturday 
Evening Post, are all clearly editorially predisposed to Repub- 
lican politics. All Republican's do not think alike, any more than 
do all Democrats. But in general there is at least rough agree- 
ment among the Republicans on a program of “outs” against 
the “ins.” A disproportionately large part of our mass communi- 
cations has supported this program. 


Often this imbalance is discounted, because, for example, 
Roosevelt carried the nation with as high as 85 per cent of the 
newspapers editorially opposing him. It is claimed that, there- 
fore, it doesn’t matter that the mass media are politically warped. 
But, this hardly gets at the problem, particularly on foreign 
policy issues. In a particular election situation there is the cam- 
paign itself, somewhat to counteract the media, and there is a 
traditional party allegiance, and there are special opinion groups, 
with their own opinion forming means—the labor press, for 
example. 


None of these operates, to any important extent, on foreign 
policy issues; there is no campaign literature to counteract the 
slant of the media; the party identification with particular for- 
eign policy positions is not clear enough to most Americans to 
make any difference, and special media and opinion groups do 
not have much to do with foreign policy issues outside their 
province. On world affairs the bias of the mass media can be tre- 
mendously effective, for it does not compete with much opposi- 
tion, and is not widely recognized as a bias. 


Negative, Short-term, and Stereotyped Appeals 


The size and concentration and commercial role of the mass 


media result in an emphasis on material that can be widely and 


quickly understood, and rapidly produced and reproduced. Mass 
media material must be immediately attractive to large numbers 
of persons, and quickly effective in creating opinions. The em- 


phasis on speed, quantity, and results means that men in the 
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media develop the abilities of rapid production and widespread, 
immediate appeal. They do mot, therefore, emphasize the 
thoughtful, or inclusive, or complex, or ambiguous. The appeal 
is to our immediate, trivial interest and provincial faith. Our loss 
of faith and the mass media help to make each other. 


Foreign policy considerations, which would seem almost in 
the nature of the case to be complex and ambiguous, and to de- 
mand thoughtful and inclusive treatment, are handled by the 
media pretty much as everything else is handled: what stereo- 
type will quickly get the desired result from masses of persons? 
Colgate’s toothpaste can be sold by invoking the fear of tooth 
decay, which, without any change in the toothpastes Colgate’s 
now suddenly has the power to cure. How then to deal with 
foreign policy questions, for speedy mass consumption, except 
by the fear of communism? 


COMMUNICATION APPEALS TO VALUES 


Americans, more or less like other people, have certain char- 
acteristic values, shaped by their own cultural experience. These 
values set the framework within which public opinion takes 
form. The communicator both helps to form these values, and 
pitches his appeal to hit them. However, the special circumstances 
of mass communications mean that this appeal is largely to the 
partial, negative, short-term and easily negotiable values, rather 
than to the fullness of the values held by the American people. 


The appeal is to the provincial faith and the piecemeal outlook, — 


rather than to the depths of faith. 


On foreign policy issues this means that the mass communica- 
tions form public opinion using aspects of the American’s temper 
like these: 

1) his individualism; 

2) his materialism; 

3) his desire for easy answers; 

4) his nationalism; 

5) his fear of communism. 


age 


Appeal to American Individualism 


Americans are sometimes happy and sometimes not when you 
call them “individualistic.” This is the result, in part, of a con- 
siderable ambiguity about the word. The “rugged individualism” 
of the self-made, Horatio Alger every-man-for-himself type of 
the twenties is no longer very loudly endorsed, which is prob- 
ably fortunate. But still most Americans, and this also is probably 
fortunate, would want to say that over against communist and 
other thorough-going “collectivist” ideologies, they believe in 
an “individualism.” By this they would mean, if you pressed 
them further, “the dignity and worth of the individual man,” or 
something*of the sort. This enormously important article of our 
creed is one of the primary affirmations we all make against com- 
munism. But the mass media do not always appeal to the positive 
understanding of this idea to which we would all agree. Rather 
the media use it often for negative purposes on foreign policy 
issues. The negative side of this. individualism includes: 


1) The identification of individual worth with the untram- 
meled expression of one’s own private opinion and in- 
terest; 


2) The assumption that enormously complicated social prob- 
lems can be solved in simple, individual terms. 


These claims do not follow from a belief that each human 
being has a fundamental value in the universe. All too often 
they are used instead to cloak the denial of some aspects of that 
dignity and value to most of mankind in the interests of the 
aggrandizement of the few individualists who have the means 
to proclaim the doctrine. 


Privatism 


Gabriel A. Almond in The American People and Foreign 
Policy summarizes a number of investigations of the American 
character. One of his principal conclusions is that “The Amer- 


ican is primarily concerned with ‘private’ values, as distinguished — 
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from social-group, political, or religious-moral values. His con- 
cern with private, worldly success is his most absorbing aim.”* 
This primary interest in private matters has been nurtured and 
used by the communicators favoring that American foreign pol- 
icy which has become infamous as “isolationism.” The more ex- 
treme examples of this mind-set are the Chicago Tribune and 
the chain of papers owned by William Randolph Hearst, which 
includes the New York Daily Mirror and Journal-Americans in 
various major American Cities. 


In early December, 1950, Mr. Hearst wrote a front page edi- 
torial which was widely heralded in the Hearst press itself for 
its sterling Americanism. He said, among other things, that we 
should call home our troops from Korea and stop giving “ingrate 
Europe” any funds or assistance. At the same period in an edi- 
torial entitled “The Mounting Storm,” he predicted that a “ris- 
ing tide of indignation” might “sweep the United Nations away 
with it, and good riddance.” He said that we should “think of 
America first among all the nations,” and that “a long start 
would be to kick the communists out of the United Nations or 
the United Nations out of the United States.” He had his own 
suggestion of a way to treat the communist Chinese delega- 
tion then in New York to deal with the U.N.: “We should spit 
in their faces and jeer at them in the streets.” 


The values to which this sort of thing appeals include the 
primary concern with private problems which should not be 
interrupted by any “foreign entanglements.” We will rather 
“let Europe stew in its own juice,” and we will stop giving aid 


to Europe, which Senator Everett Dirksen, a favorite of the 


F 


Chicago Tribune, calls “pouring money down a rathole.” The 


_ propagandists of the communist left also appeal to this Amer- 


> J 


ican characteristic with their calls to bring our boys back home 


and stop fighting Wall Street’s wars. Less vivid than these 
blatant appeals to the privatism of Americans, but not less im- 


*Gabriel A. Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy, p. 48. 
+Editorial in the N. Y. Daily Mirror, December 6, 1950. 
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portant, are the overtones and moods and slants of many a piece 
or speech on foreign affairs, which appeal by indirection to the 
prompting of our American concern for private values to re- 
nounce all or a great deal of our involvement in large and 
public questions. 


Hero-W orship and Scapegoating 


Mass communications material on foreign policy appeals also 
to the other negative aspect of our American “individualism,” 
the tendency to find solutions to complex international problems 
in simple individualistic terms. This may take the form of hero- 
worship, as in the insistent emphasis in Tzme and Life on the 
wisdom, courage, military ability, stature and general all-round 
deity of General Douglas MacArthur. This appeal uses our 
search for simple, individual solutions to problems—MacArthur 
is the man—to put across a foreign policy sharply divergent 
from that of MacArthur’s Commander-in-Chief. 


The treatment Time and Life gave to MacArthur’s “sup- 
pressed” speech to the Veterans of Foreign Wars on Formosa 
last September is a good example of this. The speech was re- 
printed in full as the editorial in Life, headed “fills a void in U.S. 
thinking,” and played against the background of MacArthur’s 
omniscience. In Time, excerpts from the speech were prominent- 
ly reprinted in a box in the first section, and an additional lead 
article spelled out what MacArthur said. There was scarcely 
mention in either magazine that the speech had been withdrawn 
and censured. MacArthur had been pictured on the cover of Life 
the week before the VFW speech, and praised for his “sense of 
conduct befitting him under the American Constitution” the 
week before that. The issue after the VFW speech mentioned 
MacArthur’s speech again in the editorial, and two weeks after 
that Life went all out to explain at length in its lead article 
what MacArthur would do with Europe.* 


The most fascinating example of the use of the hero-worship — 


*Life, August 21, 28; September 4, 11, 25, 1950. 
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of MacArthur for foreign policy faa occurred in the issue 
for December 4, 1950. Under a head, “Yardstick from Tokyo,” 
Life’s correspondent answered questions about what MacArthur, 
whose attitude toward communism is said to be “in healthy con- 
trast to the sick and fearful atmosphere of London, Washington, 
and Lake Success,” would say about foreign policy questions! 
MacArthur himself is not interviewed; it is simply reported that 
General MacArthur wow/d say, or believes, or feels, thus and so. 
Life’s own foreign policy position is thus presented through the 
replies attached to the General’s prestige. 


The opposite appeal is also used by the mass media, to at- 
tribute the ills of foreign policy to some evil individuals. The 
campaign by Senator McCarthy against “communists” in the 
State Department was made to order for scapegoating of this 
sort, and the attack-on Dean Acheson was part of its result. 


Maybe the reason American “individualism” falls so easily 
into usefulness for privatism, hero-worship and scapegoating, is 
that the whole effort to vindicate the independent worthfulness 
of each individual man is a dubious one. It leads to exaggerated 
notions about the unique merit of individuals on their own, from 
their own effort and personality and accomplishment. Christians 
have always claimed instead that the worth of each man does 
not rest in him, in what he might do or be. His unique value lies 
rather, they have said, solely in his relation to Him who is his 
Creator. 


The Appeal to American Materialism 


Mr. Almond finds another American characteristic to be em- 

_ phasis upon material values. He concludes of the American: 
“What he appears to want are the material evidences of success 
—money, position, and the consumer goods of the moment.’* 
The men of the mass communications, involved as they are in 
the selling of those consumer goods, are not likely to neglect 
an appeal to this value in the interests of foreign policy. The re- 


\ * Almond, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 
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sult is sometimes a little unsettling, considering the fact that 
we are opposing and presumably condemning an ideology which 
is an avowed “materialism.” 


There is a touch of the ironic in the full-page, four-color ad- 
vertisements in the lush pages of, say, Fortune, which exclaim 
with indignation against materialistic communism. Usually 
these advertisements explain that America has more cars, more 
bathtubs, more telephones, and higher wages than any nation 
on earth, and that therefore we are better than the communists. 
As the advertisements turn to the war-time institutional type we 
will see more of this remarkable claim. An advertisement by 
Warner and Swasey in the December 11, 1950, issue of News- 
week explained that what the communists are after is not our 
scenery, nor our people, but our machines, the “machines that 
have made this nation the power and the glory of the world.” 


It is interesting to note that in these ads while our bathtubs 
and machines are held to be fine for us, and even perhaps the 
mark of our virtue, no eagerness is expressed that these values 
also be realized elsewhere in the world. 


The Desire for Easy Answers 


The American, largely concerned with private, material pur- 
suits, is annoyed when public affairs, such as foreign policy 
questions, intrude themselves into his life. He wants therefore 
to clean up these matters in a hurry, so that he can return to his 
central concern. He wants to fight a war and have done with it, 
to go over and clean things up once-and-for-all and then not be — 
bothered again. He wants quick, easy, one-shot solutions to the 
problems of public policy. 


The most obvious way that the communicator could play upon 
this characteristic would be to remind his audience of That — 
Bomb. The insistent newsmen’s questions at a President’s press 
conference in November, 1950, led to sensational headlines in 
the papers and a flurry around the world about the dropping of 
the atomic bomb. The dropping of the atomic bomb is an easy 
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answer which the men of the mass media can, and often have, 
proposed to the American public. The demand from the media 
for use of the bomb against the communists, playing on this 
American desire for easy answers, will grow more intense as the 
struggle with communism goes on. 


Nationalism 


Another sort of easy answer to which the American is suscep- 
tible is the absolutizing of his own nation’s interest. This is 
usually combined with a hearty dislike for other nations, par- 
ticularly ones in Europe. Just as my private interests are right, 
and should be put first, so, if I must be concerned about public 
affairs, my nation is right, and should be put first. Mr. Hearst’s 
sentiments about America first (“We have got to put our own 
people first among all the peoples; we have got to think of 
America first among all the nations.”*) and about an “ingrate 
Europe” and about a useless, discredited U.N., illustrate in the 
extreme the communicator’s appeal to this outlook. 


But again the use of this value is not limited to the open and 
flagrant appeals. The emphasis on American foreign policy “in 
Asia rather than in Europe, which Time and Life display, for 
example, covers much these same nationalist motivations. In 
Europe America has to dicker with other nations; in Asia she 
can play it alone. In Europe we have to give up sovereignty 
to the ECA and the Atlantic Pact, and we have to engage in 
diplomacy with nations regarded as equals, and we have to take 
their interest into account. In Asia there are no such troublesome 
details. In Asia there are opportunities for the unchecked devel- 

opment of the “American Century.” The demand to- abandon 
Europe and concentrate instead on Asia is then a cloaked appeal 
to the motives of nationalism: the unwillingness to deal with 
_ other nations as equals, the absolutizing of one’s own nation. 


_ Anti-Communism 
Americans have been told about “Reds” and “communists” 


4 *Editorial, N. Y. Daily Mirror, December 7, 1950. 
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and their evil doings throughout the entire lifetime of the men 
now going into the armed forces. Attorney-General Palmer 
started a long but scarcely honorable pattern of raids and inves- 
tigations of the activity of these “demons” before many of our 
present soldiers were born. Throughout this long period we have 
heard and read of the Red menace and the Red network and the 
communist threat. We have seen cartoons depicting the Reds. 
A sort of a national bogeyman has been built up in the Amer- 
ican subconscious. “Red” and “communist” have been terms of 
opprobrium for a generation. We create a demonology which 
has little relation to the formidable enemy we now oppose, to 
his appeal to depressed people, to the actual contest with the 
real members of the Communist Party, in, say, the labor union 
movement, or by the FBI. 


The real communists with their terrible threat to peace and 
freedom must be opposed. But our opposition to communism is 
weakened by an hysterical and indiscriminate fear-without- 
knowledge of anything called “communist.” This demon-wor- 
ship clouds our understanding of the power and appeal of the 
real communists; and it is used to discredit the social democrats, 
the “liberals,” who propose relevant alternative solutions to the 
needs of the world, and are therefore regarded by actual com- 
munists as their worst enemies. The forces of the right use this 
fear-without-knowledge to tag the liberals, those “gradualists” 
whom the communists themselves most hate; as ‘““communist- 
sympathizers.” Thus the right is using the indiscriminate fear of 
communism to obtain its own political objectives, by discredit- 
ing the liberals. In so doing, the right helps the real communists 
by distracting attention, confusing issues, and inhibiting posi- 


tive alternatives to communism. Out of this demon-worship of ’ 


communism a mind-set can be created in which people are 
actually brought to believe that the chief communist danger lies 
not in Moscow, Berlin, Peiping, or Indo-China; not in the Red 
armies and the Cominform; but in the very State Department 


in Washington which has taken the lead in the opposition to 
these real communists. 
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As the threat of the real international communist movement 
becomes greater, greater use can be made of the demonology. 
“Communism” can be listed along with Socialism and New 
Dealism, say, to disparage anything with which the speaker dis- 
agrees. Elections can be won, legislation killed, causes checked, 
and persons discredited by invoking the demonology. An atmos- 
phere is created in which the public can take seriously a random 
charge by a Senator that there are 200, or 78, or 81, or anyway 
a whole lot, of card-carrying communists, or communist-sympa- 
thizers, or anyway persons helpful to communism, in the State 
Department, or anyway in positions in which the State Depart- 
ment consulted them. Senator McCarthy said his case would 
stand or fall on Owen Lattimore, and it fell, but still the im- 
pression was kept.up in the public mind that the State Depart- 
ment harbored communists. A campaign of which at first even 
McCarthy’s Republican colleagues were chary had been shown’ 
to be tremendously effective, by invoking the fear of a demon 
communism. 


An atmosphere is created in which it is impossible to get 
public consideration of foreign policy issues except in black- 
white, communist—anti-communist terms, and in which the 
makers of policy can themselves be discredited in the public eye 
without anything ever needing to be proved at all. The mass 

“communications have aroused us to oppose communism, as we 
needed to be aroused; but in doing so they helped to create this 
simple demon communist stereotype, and the black-white al- 
ternatives, which are now ruthlessly used to influence policy. 

~ Would not most Americans, for example, tell you today if you 
asked them who Owen Lattimore was, that he was a communist 
who worked for the State Department? 


The Ad Man Mentality at Work on Foreign Policy 


The communicator, trained and working in the world of 
speed, mass, and advertising, looks to the easiest and quickest 
and most effective way to obtain a response from his audience. 
= 
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The advertiser appeals to our fear, pride, vanity, selfishness: the 
fear of B.O., old age, five o’clock shadow, the pride of the man 
who owns one, the vanity of Those Who Want the Finest, the 
selfishness of sudden success, money, comfort. The mass media, 
in the same way, discuss foreign policy with appeals tq our fear 
of the communist network, our nationalist pride, our selfish im- 
patience with complex and distant questions. 


The communicator makes these appeals rather than more 
positive and inclusive ones, because, though he would not call it 
so, except perhaps in the name of a lurid movie, book, or per- 
fume, he sees clearly man’s sin. He knows that self-preference 
and idol-worship, which breaks fellowship with God, taints the 
will of all men, and makes them accessible to narrow appeals. 
Men deny that God has created them together, and governs them 
_by their togetherness, and redeems them together. Therefore, 
men can be affected by private and individualistic appeals. Men 
fly from a responsible relationship to the God of the universe, 
and therefore they accept partial and easy solutions to the world’s 
problems. Men prefer themselves, and can therefore be reached 
with nationalism. And men do not admit their own sin, or 
their involvement with all men, and therefore they can be per- 
suaded to make a devil-idol communism and to project all the 
evil of the world onto it. 


The communicator, in his own terms, sees these things about 
men. What he does not see, most often, is the operation of sin 
in himself further to corrupt his use of these appeals. And more 
important, what he does not see is that the possibilities of the 
world, and of foreign policy, are not confined to the possibilities 
of sinful man. 


PRESENT OPINION AND WORLD CONFLICT 


The American in the winter of 1950-51 who searched for the 
meaning of the struggle was understandably confused. He lived 
in a society in which it was hard to obtain an inclusive faith with 
which to find meaning in life, or death, or peace, or war. The 
deeper and more catholic levels of his being were nurtured 
in no community, and had no means of expression in the society. 
A variety of superficial interpretations of the struggle out of pro- 
vincial faiths was offered to him by a variety of opinion groups, 
but they were not reconciled, and there were no interpretations 
reaching him which cut deeper. The government was inhibited 
from making positive policy, and the ways for him to hold it 
responsible for policy it did take were not clear. The govern- 
ment had not learned how, nor was it allowed, to explain policy 
to him, and there was nobody then really who could state it. 


The mass communications media, which controlled the public 
opinion into which he could fit, tried to give meaning to the 
struggle. They appealed to bits and pieces of his sinful side to 
try to establish a partial, negative, and static interpretation. 


_ They told him it was an inevitable fight for the self-preservation 


of our civilization against the wholly evil communist power. By 
giving this partial, negative, and static interpretation they tried, 
even in process of defending it, to change the real nature of the 
society they wanted to defend. 


The American was part of a public thinking primarily in 
individualistic and limited terms, with policy-makers who were 


only gradually becoming aware of the necessity to understand 


and be understood by domestic public opinion. The American _ 
EWI 


was part of a political arrangement which left confused the 
responsibility and authority for making policy and of a society 
where communicators separate from the policy-makers con- 
trolled public opinion largely in the interest of the negative for- 
eign policy they wanted and understood. Mostly he found only 
the mass communicators’ meaning in the struggle. 


Christians and Public Opinion on the World Conflict 


A Christian might protest against this interpretation of the 
crisis, and against the arrangement which made it possible. Sin 
is not all that works in the world; God’s grace is working, too. 
There are positive possibilities in the world, and governments 
are instruments to do things. Men are bound to each other, and 
endlessly responsible for each other. Governments are the re- 
sponsible instruments of that responsibility in international af- 
fairs. The public opinion which holds governments responsible 
should not be the product of communication which assumes that 
man acts only out of his sin. Man is also capable of an inclusive 
faith, and is made in the image of God, able to transcend himself 
infinitely. 


And the struggle is not just an awful, inevitable necessity, 
undertaken only for negative reasons. The struggle, too, has posi- 
tive meaning, for in it power is used for ends to which our faith 
must be related. It is not just a black-white contest of our civiliza- 
tion, absolutized as the good, against communism, which is made 
into a devil. So to split ourselves off from the communists is to 
deny the solidarity of mankind in which God created us; and so 
to impute all evil to those other than ourselves is to deny our 
own involvement in the guilt of the world. 


We do not seek just to defend a static order, a civiliza- 
tion made absolute, against an intrusion from outside, after 
which defense we will return to things as they were. The fight is 
not thus just a negative necessity. The civilization in the name 
of which Americans struggle will mot remain static. That civ- 
ilization will change under the impact of the challenge of the 
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communist world, and perhaps God will be speaking to our civ- 
ilization through that challenge. The struggle will accelerate the 
change, and we will not return to an order which has remained 
static. We will not resume our civilization where we left off. 
Even if the United States were to win every power contest 
with the communists, still her life would be greatly altered by 
the struggle. God does not mark time. Therefore the question 
is not, what order do we defend from encroachment from with- 
out, but rather what faith do we hold which we will carry into 
the new complex of a future order. We undertake the struggle 
not in fear, but in hope. We undertake the struggle in the inter- 
ests of values which transcend this civilization: justice, love, free- 
dom, even peace; values which are rooted in the grace of God. A 
public opinion could find the meaning of the conflict, and a faith 
for foreign policy, as for all of life, in our responsibility to the 
God who made and does redeem us. 
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OF es: Sa 


If I could choose only three periodicals to give me the news and 
analysis of current events, I would select the New York Times (es- 
pecially the Sunday edition), Social Action (obviously), and The 
Reporter. | would read the first for its broad coverage of the news 
but also for the discerning comments of columnists like James Reston. 
Social Action provides the analysis for many a talk on Christianity and 
social issues. 

To those who follow “On To Action” only the third selection will 
come as a surprise. The Reporter, a ‘Fortnightly of Facts and Ideas,” 
is written by men with newspaper experience and broad viewpoint. 
In one recent issue special attention was given to American foreign 
policy. The view expressed was: “There is no doubt what our govern- 
ment should follow in this situation: stick to the U.N. and strengthen 
the Acheson line.’’ There were discerning comments upon the Novem- 
ber election and its implication for future foreign policy. The observa- 
tions on the Korean situation seemed to me very shrewd and incisive. 
This newcomer to the publication field gives both penetration and 
perspective in reporting on current events. 


Fortunately I do not have to confine.my selections to three, so I 
deliberately choose to read for varied and contrasting views. Among 
the labor periodicals, I most frequently read The CIO News; among 
the business publications, the leaflets of the Foundation for Economic 


Education and, for contrast, the Committee for Economic Develop- 


ment. Walter Van Kirk’s United Nations Memorandum, the U.N. 
Reporter, and the State Department Bulletin keep me informed on 
international relations, while publications of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, the American Jewish Congress (such as Law and Social 
Action), and the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, alert me on race issues and cultural problems. Among the 
Catholic publications I enjoy Commonweal and the monthly Social 
Order; among the Protestant papers I value Christianity and Crisis 
most highly. I find sharp contrasts in reading Christian Economics, 


a 


edited by Howard E. Kershner, and Labor Letter, written by Francis: | 


W. McPeek. 


The issues we face today are too demanding for me to indulge in 
views which simply pamper my own predispositions. It is necessary to 
see the targets for social action from the yvantage-point of several 
positions and diverse points of view. 


